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" Curtis naturally made his biographical 
sketch as complete as possible. . . . The 
essay is in fact a defense of its subject from 
the possible charge that his life had been lack- 
ing in purpose or product. Are we to believe 
that its writer deliberately concealed the fact 
that Winthrop's brief career had really been 
rich in output, although that output had not 
yet been given to the world? ... In all 
American literature there has been no other 
find of unsuspected gold equal to the posthum- 
ous discovery of Winthrop's manuscripts. Of 
all men and journals, Curtis was the man to 
have proclaimed this treasure, and the Atlantic 
Monthly, under Lowell, the forum for this 
proclamation." 

Mr. Colby, apparently still trying to show 
that Curtis had become acquainted with Win- 
throp's books before he wrote his sketch, and 
yet deliberately ignored them, quotes a letter 
from my aunt, Elizabeth Winthrop, to Mr. 
James T. Fields. This letter alone is ample 
proof of the truth of Mr. Williams's assertion, 
for it was written to set at rest the insinuation 
that Curtis's failure to do justice to Winthrop's 
unpublished books, and so to " bring him for- 
ward as an author," was due to " jealousy lest 
he be eclipsed " ! I quote her own sentence 
from this letter, which Mr. Colby has obliged 
Winthrop's kindred by discovering and pub- 
lishing : 

" To us who know his noble nature, his genu- 
ine admiration of Theodore's books, and his joy 
in their success, as well as the helping hand he 
always holds out to his literary brethren, this 
is simply absurd and ridiculous; and the men- 
tion of the fact that Theodore never showed 
him any of his writings but ' Love and Skates,' 
which he immediately recommended his send- 
ing to the Atlantic, ... is sufficient 
answer," etc. 

It will be clear that Elizabeth Winthrop 
could not have written these words if Curtis 
had read her brother's mss. in the short time 
available for preparing his Atlantic essay, nor 
have asked in her letter that he be requested to 
write a second Winthrop paper. Her meaning 
is unmistakable; Curtis's seeming injustice to 
his dead friend was known to her and her 
family to have been wholly unintentional, be- 
cause he did not then " know Winthrop as an 
author." 



Mr. Colby is again inaccurate in saying that 
the "proper and dignified review" of Win- 
throp's writings published later was "written 
by G. P. Lathrop." This interesting article 
may be found in the Atlantic for August, 1863. 
The Atlantic Index shows that it was the work 
of Charles Nordhoff. 

Elizabeth Winthrop Johnson. 
Pasadena, California. 



A HOMILETICAL DEBATE BETWEEN HEART 
AND Eye 

In his discussion of the medieval Debate 
between the Heart and Eye, Dr. J. H. Han- 
ford 1 recognizes two distinct types : the courtly 
debate, in which the question is the relative 
lesponsibility of eye and heart for the pain 
which the lover suffers, and the theological 
debate, in which sin rather than love forms the 
subject of the discussion. Of the latter type 
the only examples which he cites are the well- 
known Disputatio inter Cor et Oculum 2 and 
a passage in da Eiva's Debate between the 
Body and the Soul. 3 Further evidence of the 
currency of this theological discussion appears 
in two texts, hitherto unprinted, in which the 
contention between heart and eye is condensed 
into a form closely resembling the exemplum. 

The first of these occurs in a manuscript of 
the late fourteenth century, in the Library of 
Merton College (lis. 248, fol. 132a, col. 2) : 

Nota hie disputacionem inter cor & oculum. 
Cor accusat oculum: tu violas ammam solo 
visu. & ocmIms: non ego set tu praua cogita- 
cione. & cor : tu habes portas per quas omnia 
nroueniunt. & [oculus:] in tua'pofesfote est 
eas claudere. cui cor: tu nimis stulte respicis 
qwod delecta&tle est. & oculus: nee est pec- 
eatum sine consensu tuo quia tui est conuertere 
me ad Aeum sine consensu cuius ne possum 
superaxe. & saitem veniunt racto & intellectus 

1 Mod. Lang. Notes, XXVI, 161-165. 

2 Ed. T. Wright, Latin Poems of Walter Mapes, 
pp. 93-95. 

8 Monatsberichte der Berliner Altai., 1851, pp. 132- 
142. 
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dantes rectum indicium: volo quod ocwlws lac- 
rimet propter malum visum & cor doleat 
propter malam cogitacionem. & sic fit expo- 
sicio in gallico & post earn in angfco. 

Cor. Tu mas hony de ton mau' regarder. 

Oeulws. Mes tu mas hony pur mau penser. 

Cor. Nestu la porte ou entre peche. 

OcmIms. Tu la puys elore a ta volunte. 

Cor. Vous regardez trop folement. 

OcmIms. Ceo nest peehe pur ton assent. 

Donk vijnt reson & iugement & dist ensi: 
Ieo voil que le oil plure & waymente 
& le coer de maus eeo repente. 

Istwd f aciKter dici potest in anglico : pe herte 
seij? to J>e eie J>us: 

pou vs ast shend poru pi fol loking. 

[Eye] but pou vs ast shent pouru pi fol penciling. 

[Heart] nartou pe gate poru warn eomep sinne & 
poutes ille. 

[Eye] pou maist it shette at pine wille. 

[Heart] folies biholden niltou bilinne 

[Eye] Wip outera pe it is no synne. 

pan eomep reson & vnderstanding 

& herof Sif«s a ristf ul demyng & seip pus : 

Ich wil pat pe eie wepe ful sore 

& pat pe herte sorwe & synne no more. 

The second text, consisting of an English 
version only, is found in the Commonplace 
hook compiled by Johannis de Grimestone in 
the year 1372, which is now preserved in the 
Advocates' Library at Edinburgh (ms. 18. 7. 
21, fol. 99b). 

Notn. Disputacio inter cor & oculum. 
Dicit Cor ocwlo. pu sehendest me sore with pi 

loking 
Respondit Oculus. pu sehendest pe more with pi 

penghking 
Dici* Cor. pu art pe sate of pouthtes hille 

Respondit Oeulws. pe Sate mauthtu seitten at pi wille 
Diet* Cor. pu lokest to lithliehe on faire ping 

Dicit Oculus. pat is no senne but poru pi 

suffring. 
Tunc Racio dat Lat eySe wepin for his loking 
Iudicium. & lat herte repenten for wikke 

pewki[n]g. 

The similar phrases in the two English texts, 
especially in the first two or three lines, are 
not sufficient to establish any direct connection, 
as the likeness may be explained on the sup- 
position of a common Latin original. This 
Latin prose text, as represented by the Merton 
ms., when compared with the metrical Dispu- 
tatio shows noteworthy differences. In the first 
place, whereas in the latter the Heart speaks 
only once and the Eye makes only a single 
reply, in the prose text Cor and Oculus each 



speak three times. Again, though in both 
pieces Eatio comes forward as the arbiter of 
the dispute and renders a verdict which affirms 
the guilt of both parties, yet the judgment ren- 
dered is not the same. According to the prose 
text, instead of drawing a philosophical dis- 
tinction between the cause and the occasion of 
sin, Eatio assigns to both Heart and Eye ap- 
propriate penance. Indeed, the resemblance 
between the Latin poem and the prose Dispu- 
tatio hardly extends beyond the essential idea 
which lies at the basis of both. Standing side 
by side, they illustrate the difference of form 
resulting from the employment of the same 
idea for widely different ends. The purpose 
of the poem is literary and philosophical, 
while that of the prose text is definitely 
bomiletical. 

It would be idle, in the present state of our 
knowledge, to attempt to define the relation- 
ship existing between the prose Disputatio and 
the other versions of the theme. One sees, 
however, that its concise form and its direct 
and simple statement of the moral issue fitted 
it for wide circulation. And in some such 
form as this, we may easily believe, the conflict 
between Heart and Eye was impressed upon 
laymen in many a medieval congregation. 

To the list of courtly debates given by Dr. 
Hanford still another instance may be added. 
In the Old French Guillaume de Palerne the 
love-wounded Melior debates for some seventy 
lines (vv. 828-898) the relative responsibility 
of heart and eye, in a fashion which easily re- 
calls the corresponding passage in Cliges. 



Cableton Brown. 



Bryn Mawr College. 



A Note on C0MU8 



There are five lines in Comus which have 
provoked from commentators some discussion, 
the simplest explanation and true meaning of 
which, however, I believe have not yet been 
suggested. The passage occurs at the end of 
one of Milton's long sentences (11. 720-736). 
Comus, in his efforts to seduce the lady, ad- 



